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Morley had been trained at King's College, London, as a
doctor, but he cared more for poetry than medicine, and he was
too soft-hearted to insist upon being paid by the Black Country
labourers among whom his practice lay. So he abandoned
physic, and returned to King's College, as lecturer on English
in the Evening School. Upon the lectures which he gave at
King's was based the first edition of his English Writers. In this
work sections on the History of the English Language alternate
with sections on the History of English Literature. The book
is an attempt cto tell, with something of the sustained interest
of national biography, the story of the English mind'. This
work justly made Morley's reputation, and as King's stole Dr.
Dale from us, we bettered the example by stealing Morley from
King's, Subsequently Morley recast his book on a much larger
scale, bringing the story of English letters down to the death of
Shakespeare. Monumental works of this kind are nowadays
undertaken by a large group of scholars, as in the Cambridge
Histories. The great advantage of Morley's book is that it bears
the stamp of one mind and of one character: this gives it a per-
manent interest and value such as no compilation can have.
W. P. Ker, his successor, wrote of Morley:
It is impossible to separate Mr. Morley's teaching from his
character. What he gave to his students was the incitement
of his own energy, his unselfishness, and his belief in the
inexhaustible value of his subject.
The list of Morley's students includes Walter Raleigh, the
first professor of English Literature in Oxford; George Aitken,
remembered for his work on Steele and other Eighteenth-
Century writers, for his labours at the Board of Education, and
his devoted loyalty to this College; Sir Frank Heath, Sir Gregory
Foster, and Sir Israel Gollancz.
So the teaching of Philology in this College, from the stand-
point of English, continued to flourish: when we pass to the
Classical languages it has to be admitted that difficulties
increased. The prestige of the older Universities drew students
away to centres where the teaching of Greek had a tradition of
more than three centuries behind it, from the time when
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